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Thus when the Portuguese reached the New World, their
mode of settlement differed from that of the Spanish. Spacious
territories in the form of captaincies were allotted to military
leaders, without the same close supervision from the home
government to which the Spanish viceroys were subjected. In
fact, Portugal being a small country, was unable to push a rigid
centralized authority overseas, even if she had wished to,,, or
later on to establish a thoroughgoing commercial monopoly in
the colonies in spite of attempts to do so. It is noteworthy that
the Inquisition was never introduced into Brazil. The bond be-
tween Portugal and her colonial possessions in America was, in
short, much more flexible, in virtue not only of the above-men-
tioned facts and of the link by sea, but perhaps more especially,
because owing to the relative scarcity of precious metals and
the lateness of their discovery in Brazil, the Portuguese colonists
there were much more of the settled agricultural type than else-
where in Latin America.

The Portuguese system in America had inherent defects.
Under the captaincies particularism was very marked, and this
proved a serious weakness in the struggle against internal and
external foes. After the establishment of a Governor-General-
ship, first at Bahia and later at Rio, the feudal system of cap-
taincies continued to operate in thin disguise with the result that
Brazil has moved very slowly indeed towards national integra-
tion ; and throughout almost the whole of the northern part of
the country the system has left an evil heritage of large estates
and obsolete laws relating to the ownership of land. In spite of
its defects and of the inefficiency and corruption of the adminis-
trators, the Portuguese system achieved wonders in America in
acquiring a territory there eighty times as large as the mother
country, nor did it contain such economically disastrous features
as the Spanish system. The break with Portugal when it came
in the nineteenth century was a gradual one, and was achieved
without serious bloodshed.

Both the Spaniards and the Portuguese undertook tasks of
colonization and settlement wholly disproportionate to the home
populations they had at their disposal, but the Portuguese rooted
themselves much more firmly in the New World by taking to
agriculture, whether in the form of stock-rearing in the north
or of plantation agriculture along the coast and in the south.
The large estate-owners, living with numerous dependents in a
semi-patriarchal way, formed a bulwark against frontier attacks
and against disruption. To this day the Brazilian is primarily a
man of the country, not of the towns. The Spaniards in America,
on the other hand, relied more on force imposed from above and